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was at work. Our Franciscan Monk (No. 230), by
FRANCESCO ZURBARAN {1598-1662}, an artist of
the next generation, reveals an entirely different facet of
Spanish painting from that displayed by El Greco and
here we are safely in the realms of realism. The picture
has a monumental impressiveness and possesses a dig-
nity not far behind that of Rembrandt or Velasquez.

The only other example of Zurbaran in our Gallery,
the Lady as Saint Margaret (No. 1930), is the reverse
of the Franciscan and is as petty as the other is power-
ful. The picture, though a popular favourite., has no
serious intellectual nor aesthetic significance and is
nothing more than a portrait of a rather foolish young
girl masquerading as a Saint,

The study of Greco and Zurbaran leads us on to
VELASQUEZ (1599-1660). It is impossible to appre-
ciate the full range of this great painter without a visit
to Vienna and Madrid where his most famous master-
pieces hang, but in the National Gallery, though it
cannot compete with either of those collections in its
representation of Velasquez, we can obtain a fine idea
of the artist's power and versatility.

Our earliest work, the Christ in the House of
Martha (No. 1375)5 reveals an aspect of Velasquez*
talent which is not often seen. It is a work of his early
youth when he was engaged upon the portrayal of the
kitchen scenes or bodegones^ fashionable in Seville at
the time. The picture, despite its coarseness of type and
its pedestrian subject, is painted with a masterly accom-
plishment and such culinary details as the eggs, fish
and peeled onion are executed with a precision which
would have pleased the most fastidious among the
Dutch.
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